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The Statue of Liberty (fig.l) is one of the most instantaneously recognizable tourist images in the 
world, along with the likes of theTaj Mahal, Colosseum, Parthenon, and Eiffel Tower, and has been 
satirized, idealized, reproduced, and generally exploited so many times, that now, more than 
anything, it is the embodiment of 'kitsch'. Indeed, the vast majority of the more than one million 
visitors annually who clamber onto the Miss New Jersey and Miss New York to be ferried, 
consuming soda and pretzels, from Manhattan and New Jersey, to visit the Statue, have little 
inkling of the classical tradition to which this monument belongs and which was so important 
a part of its original meaning when it was unveiled by its sculptor, the Frenchman Frederic- 
Auguste Bartholdi, in 1886. 

Allegorical representations of abstract concepts in female form (everything from Immortality 
to Electricity!) were all the rage in European and American nineteenth-century sculpture,so in a 
sense we have to look no further than contemporary art to understand the immediate 
influences which shaped the Statue of Liberty. Yet the nineteenth-century fashion for such 
allegories was the final flowering of a plant that had its roots in antiquity. The conventional 
training of the nineteenth-century sculptor included much study of classical casts, and in one 
photograph of a young Bartholdi, staged to represent his evolution as sculptor, he poses next to 
a replica of Polyclitus' famous Doryphorus or Spear Bearer (fig. 2). In his publicization of the Statue 
of Liberty Bartholdi emphasized its classical precedents-especiallyfor its colossal size. In fact, it 
is not only the colossal size of the Statue, but also the allegorical vision of Liberty, the details of its 
visual appearance, and the original design of the pedestal, which link it with antiquity. 

Classical colossi 

It is of course the astonishing size of the Statue of Liberty and the thrill of climbing up to the 
crown to look out at the view which draws the tourists. It stands 46.08 m (151'1") high on a 
27.12 m (89') high pedestal, the head 4.40 m (13'6") high, the circumference of the forefinger 
at the second joint 1.44 m (4'9"), the nail .33 x ,25m (13" x 10"), and all together with 
pedestal and foundation weighing 28,300 tons. Without the modem engineering skills of Gustave 
Eiffel (designer of the Eiffel tower) who constructed the internal anchorage system, a statue of 
such height could not have withstood the winds. But for Bartholdi, Liberty's colossal size was 
part of its ancient and specifically classical heritage. He was fascinated by the colossal in 
general and designed several other colossal (and phallic) monuments during his career. Inthe 
publicity which Bartholdi (a genius at public relations) generated to raise funds for the 
construction of Liberty, he places the Statue competitively in the context of its classical 
forerunners as their heir and crowning glory. Two of the ancient Greek colossi singled out for 
mention by Bartholdi in his booklet The Statue of Liberty Enlightening the World, published in 
1885 to coincide with the Statue's arrival in America, are the Colossus of Rhodes and the 
Athena Parthenos. 

Thoughts of the Colossus of Rhodes which, as Bartboldi notes, was 'the most celebrated 
colossal statue of antiquity' - and also one of the Seven Wonders of the ancient world-clearly 
greatly influenced him in his conception of the Statue of Liberty, not only in terms of the 
monument'ssize, but also in terms of its iconography. This 33 m (110') tall statue depicted 
Helios, the sun god, and in traditional reconstructions is represented with a crown of sun-rays, 
holdingaloft aflaming beacon, its legs astride the entrance to the harbour at Rhodes (fig. 3). 



Similarly, the Statue of Liberty has a crown of rays, holds aloft a torch, and commands the 
entrance to New York harbour. It was originally intended to function as a lighthouse, like the 
Colossus of Rhodes, but was not bright enough for navigational purposes, and instead acted as a 
decoy for thousands of migrating birds (13,450 of which were found stunned or dying on the 
observation platform in October 1887). 

In spirit, however, the Statue of Liberty probably has more in common with two fabled (neither 
extant) female colossal figures of antiquity, the Athena Partbenos (fig. 4) and the Hera of Argos — 
at least as they were understood in the nineteenth century — than with the Colossus of 
Rhodes. The Statue of Liberty embodied for nineteenth-century observers the same paradoxes 
of a sexual androgeny and chaste maternity that are emphasized in contemporary 
discussions of these ancient female colossi. A description of the Athena Parthenos which 
appears in Lesbazeilles' 1876 work Les colosses anciens et modernes, for example, emphasizes 
her 'calm and powerful head, this mouth which knows not how to smile, but which breathes 
wisdom and persuasion; these eyes of invincible serenity, these severe features which have 
nothing feminineabout them except an ideal purity ... this fine broad breast, whose breasts 
swollen by strength, not voluptuousness, lift the heavy aegis which weighs on it.' Similarly, an 
article in the Revue Alsacienne of 1884 described the Statue of Liberty in these terms: 'her head, 
slightly bent, pensive, grave, and gentle, radiates tranquil majesty, strength and kindness ... 
She is an august and beneficent queen, victorious and yet pacifying, who shows the world truth 
in light and happiness in fraternity ... Her whole face is lit up by virile tenderness; one senses 
passing there the trace of a sublime dream, august, and fraternal. Underneath the heavy 
draperies one senses the robust and healthy body of the heroic virgin.' Both descriptions dwell 
admiringly on the combination of masculine and virginal characteristics in the colossal female. 
They also speak volumes about nineteenth-century male fantasies and anxieties about women 
-anxiety which is, in fact, embodied in the Statue of Liberty. Bartboldi acknowledged that the 
face of the Statue was modelled on the mother he idolized but feared, who, after the early 
death of Bartboldi's father, dominated both her sons all her life with 'masculine' authority, 
effectively preventing them as adults from forming satisfactory relationships with other 
women. 


Liberty 

The idea of representing an abstract concept, liberty, as a woman is ultimately derived 
from antiquity. Greco-Roman art and literature from the earliest times tended to personify 
abstractions (a tendency promoted perhaps by the fact that abstract nouns have gender in 
Latin and Greek?). Both the Greeks and Romans recognized Libertas as a goddess - 
Eleutheria or Libertas. Representations of her appeared on Greco-Roman coinage showing 
that ancient politicians, just as much as their modem counterparts, exploited the notion of 
liberty to score political points. During both the Republican and Imperial period Roman coins 
were struck depicting representations of the goddess Liberty -orsometimes just her 
attribute, the freedman's cap, the pilleus, worn by slaves during manumission ceremonies in 
Rome's Atrium Libertatis (fig. 5). Such coinage sought to convince people that the regime in 
question adhered to constitutional principles, or to glorify its restoration of liberty in 
contrast with its neglect during an earlier period of despotism- Libertas Restituta. The erection 
of temples in honour of Liberty was another gesture which accomplished these same aims. 
Significantly, one of the buildings which Augustus chose to restore in Rome as architectural 
reflections of his programme of moral reform, was a temple to Liberty which had been erected 
on the Aventine in the third century B.C. Clodius, with much crasser political symbolism, 



erected a temple to Liberty on the site of Cicero's house, destroyed by hisgangsters,on the 
Palatine hill. 


When classical symbols were sought (paradoxically) to represent the revolutions of France and 
America; the goddess Liberty with her ancient attributes, especially the pilleus (often merged 
iconographically in France with the Phrygian cap to create the radical bonnet rouge), was 
appropriated from Renaissance iconographical handbooks which catalogued the classical 
personifications. However, as the revolutionary fervour subsided the liberty cap (pilleus or 
bonnet rouge ) -as worn, for example, by Delacroix's aggressive bare-breasted Liberty trampling 
bodies underfoot (fig. 6)-disappeared in favour of a more serene vision of Liberty without the 
liberty cap. Besides, in America, the liberty cap had acquired associations with the movement to 
abolish slavery which made it too prickly a symbol to be universally acceptable in America. So it is 
to the less radical vision of Liberty without the liberty cap that Bartholdi's Statue belongs. 

In fact the visual appearance of the Statue of Liberty is generally reminiscent of a whole series of 
Greek statues - known to us from Roman copies -of goddesses standing with one leg bent and 
one straight, holding something (usually a sceptre) aloft with one arm and very often holding 
something else at a lower position in the other hand. 

Putting Liberty on her pedestal 

The 27.12 m (89') pedestal on which the Statue of Liberty stands was the American contribution 
to the monument, the funds for which were mainly raised by the newspaper tycoon, Joseph 
Pulitzer, from the nickel and dime contributions of readers of The World. The final design of the 
pedestal was also American, although its architect, Richard Morris Hunt,did incorporate into it 
some of Bartholdi's suggestions. The pedestal, like the Statue which stands on it, was influenced 
by classical as well as contemporary ideas. One of Bartholdi's ideas for the pedestal was a 
truncated pyramid surmounted by a low pedestal. It has been suggested that this idea may 
have come in part from one of the Seven Wonders of the ancient world - the Mausoleum 
of Halicarnassus(fig.7)-although Bartholdi, as a Freemason, may have also been thinking of the 
Masonicemblem of thegreat seal of the United States (as seen on the back of a dollar bill). An 
earlier design of Hunt's for the pedestal seems, in terms of its shape and size, to have been 
based on another of the Seven Wonders of the world, namely the Pharos of Alexandria, a light- 
house of more than 137m (450') high which was built c. 290 B.c. to stand at the entrance to the 
city's harbour and which was surmounted by a monumental statue (fig. 8). The Pharos was 
obviously an appropriate model for the Statue of Liberty's pedestal since the two shared in 
common the function of supporting a monumental statue, both stood at the entrance to a 
harbour, both were colossal in size (Hunt'soriginal Pharos pedestal was 34.7 m [1141high), and 
both were designed to be lighthouses. In the end, however, Hunt was asked to reduce the 
pedestal's height by the American Committee in the expectation that this would reduce its 
cost. The scaled-down version of the pedestal lost its resemblance to the Pharos and the only 
classical allusions that remained were in its Doric details. 

In the course of its 110-year history the meaning of the Statue of Liberty has been transformed 
from a French symbol of resistance (to the Prussian invasion of Bartholdi's native Alsace 
during the Franco-Prussian War) and chauvinistic pride in France's republican tradition, into 
the quintessential symbol of American patriotism. Along with the Statue'sgradual change in 
meaning the allusions to the classical tradition which Bartholdi incorporated into it have 
become, from the public's point of view, more and more obscure. Only a very small percentage 
of those who 'read' it today are aware that the design of the Statue, along with its pedestal. 



originallyembodied references to at least threeof the Seven Wonders of the ancient world and 
much more of the classical tradition besides! 
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